EEMINISCENCES

the right or the left of Mr. Speaker, never could look
quite like themselves to me when the commanding
figure of Sir "Walter Barttelot was no longer to be seen
rising from the third bench above the gangway to inter-
pose in debate for the purpose of denouncing some
measure of Liberal policy, some Radical scheme for the
overthrow of altar and throne, or some Irish agitation
for the abolition of landlords.

Perhaps I ought not to ask my readers to leave the
Lobby without saying something about the editors of
newspapers and newspaper correspondents, and journal-
ists generally, who enjoyed the privilege of admission to
its enclosure. Richard Holt Hutton, the late editor of
the * Spectator,' a man who had made the journal of
which he was the chief conductor one of the most power-
ful organs of public opinion in England, was at one
time to be seen very often in the Lobby. Hutton was
a deep and an original thinker. He had a calm, clear,
and absolutely independent judgment. He was an
advocate indeed of all truly Liberal principles, but he
never pledged himself, or his paper, to anything like a
partisan subservience to the dictation of any statesman
or any set of statesmen. Men of all political views
found it necessary to read the c Spectator,' and interest-
ing as well as necessary, for one could never tell in
advance what Mr. Button's opinions might be on any
'new measure or any fresh development of policy. That
is to say, one could never be sure in advance that Mr.
Hutton would support any line of action merely because
it was taken by the Liberals, or censure some other
course simply because it was adopted by the Tories.
He was indeed a thinker rather than a politician; and
I, for myself, used to feel especial pleasure in meeting
Mm and listening to his talk in some company where
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